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Continven. 
You are well aware of the importance of keeping 
time exactly, and | hope you never neglect the tire- 
some but useful practice of counting. Extreme atten- 
tion is the only rule I can ever give you, to ensure cor- 
rectness on this point. An occasional recourse toa 
Metronome, will be a very great help to you, if vou 
have one within your reach ; but the too frequent use 
of it will make you feel ill at ease when you have to 
play without it. I will tell you two or three of the 
fuults into which young performers are apt to fall.— 
The first is that of not holding every note down the 
exact time allotted it by the composer. They either 
take it up too soon or keep it down beyond the proper 
period. When there is a rest, the finger ought to be 
lifted off the note which precedes it the moment you 
begin to count the rest ; by continuing to hold it down, 
you make those notes run contusedly into each other, 
which are intended to be separate and distinet. One 
would imagine, to hear some persons play, that all 
marks and notices by which the author determines the 
duration or measure of eaeli note or passage, were put 
there without any sense or meaning ; yet punctuation 
in music is no less essential than in ceading ; without 
it, our performance will fail to be understood or to give 
pleasure. Again, when a note is marked to be kept 
down while other notes are being played, if you take 
it up at the first difficulty that occurs in the fingering, 
you will spoil all the meiody. ‘The pauses marked 
thus ® are often very much neglected ; and yet the 
effect of a passage is often Fery much dependent on 
them. Every passage in music is supposed to raise a 
train of ideas in the mind. Sometimes it is the au- 
thor’s wish to let the train of ideas last excited fade 
gradually away before he introduces others of an en- 
tirely new cast—he marks his intention thus ®; and 
we should, according to the nature of the passage, 
pause until the sound gradually dies away upon the 
ear, or fill up the interval with some slight cadence. 
At other times, he wishes to surprise us by a sudden 
and delicate transition trom grave to gay, or from gay 
to grave. In this case, we should be careful to keep 
up the exact time, that no apparent break or hesitation 
may mar the intended affect. A great difficulty in 
keeping time is to begin one variation, or division of 
any sort, exactly after any preceding one, so as to 
ledve no ugly gap between. For want of looking for- 
ward a little, and making the requisite calculation you 
have finished one division before you are fully prepar- 
ed to enter upon another While you are looking for 
your place, or arranging your fingers for the execution 
of the new passage, you are perhaps scarcely aware 
that you are making any payse ; but he ear of a list- 
enef which was expecting the next note to sound at 
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the exact beat of tune, will experience a vexatious dis- 
appointment. A tew chasms (and some people make 
them afterevery variation) will quite dispel the illusion, 
and consequently destroy the pleasure of the piece. 
Another fuult is, that if ever, from a nerveus feeling, 
or an imperfect knowledge of your piece, you fly back 
to the beginning of the bar or half bar, to set yourself 
right again. This isextremely offeusive to an auditor, 
quite as much as repetition and stammering are in 
speaking. You ought not to play a piece to your 
friends till you know it so perfectly as to be in no dan- 
ger of making blunders; but if you do commit error, 
it is much better to leave it uncorrected than to ocea- 
sion an interruption in the time. In practicing by 
yourself, you should first play the passage regularly 
through, without stepping to correct uiistakes ; then 
turn back, and repeat every faulty part again and 
again, slowly and carefully, till you ean play it in 
even time with the rest of the piece. You would thus 
perfect the defective passages without contracting a 
habit of repeating your notes. Youshould pay atten- 
tion to this point, because, however expressi.e your 





OU t 
tion, which cannot fail to awaken your hearers out of 
the most pleasant reverie the melody may have inspir- 
ed, by diverting their attention from the music to your- 
self, and that is not very gratifying. Another fault in 
most young performers is, that the moment they meet 
with a fortissimo passage, they are apt to set off at full 
gallop, as if playing fast would help them to play loud ; 
still more commonly, when the passage is marked pi- 
ano, they begin to play slower, as if drawling were 
pathos. The pathetic expressions of many passages is 
indeed greatly assisted by a sort of lingering at the 
close ; but these only the few last notes, and are gen- 
erally marked caluado, smorzando, &c. When you 
meet with these, you should be careful not to deviate ab- 
ruptly from the usual time,but to make each note imper- 
ceptibly slower than the preceding one, ull at length 
the sound appears to faltera little, then pauses more 





nary piano and forte passages, [ would have you 
guard against the common mistake of fancying that you 
have rightly inflected the modulation, when you have 
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| 
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In general, itis only the accompaniment that is thus 
played : the air is kept in exact cadence, or else the 
time is distinctly marked in the bass, so that there is 


remember one passage in particular, which when my 
teacher played it to me, atlected me so powerfully that 
1 could searcely refrain from tears’ The moment he 
| left me L begun to practice it with great agidtity, but 
in vain I endeavored to diffuse over it the same inde- 
finable charm; all [ could make of it was a lively 
passage with a pretty running bass. I requested him 
to play it again, which he kindly did, several times, 
and each time the same strong emotions were excited 
in my breast. I then perceived he played the bass a 
little out of the even measure, lingering with a kind 
of mournful hesitation upon the first notes of each bar, 
then sweepiug over the remainder with a gush of ten- 
derness,—in plain English, he played some of the 
notes a little slower and some a little faster than the 
usual time. This may serve to show how smalla 
thing sometimes suffices to alter the expression of a 
passage. These expedients, however, should be used 
but sparingly ; they require great delicacy and judg- 
ment. To be Continued. 


Vocal Execution. 
Expression.-—-In our last number, after reeapitulat- 
ing the leading points in reference to this sabject, 
which were discussed in the preceding volume, we 
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faintly,and at last becomes quite inarticulate. Butin or- 


been only altering the time. [tis true that skilful per- | 
formers sometimes produce the most striking effect by | 
playing certain notes a little out of the regular time; | 
but they contrive to bring all right at the end of the bar. | 


no real departure from the measure of the piece. 1) 
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spoke of variations of time as conducive to musical ex- 


pression. We are now to coasicer 
Il. The legato and staccato styles of enungiatien. 


The first of these is when the musical notes are sus- 
tained to their full length, and sung in very close con- 
nexion; so that the sounds sem to flow smoothly 
onward without interruption. Momentary pauses, it 
is true, ke place between words, but they are minute 
and they are introduced only that the words may not 
be misunderstoood. 

The staccato style of enunciation is exactly of the 
opposite character. The notes in this style are not 
sustained to their proper length, but considerably short- 
ened; while the time is compensated by cessations of 
voice, as if small resis were interspersed among them, 
The syllables of a word are not thus separated, because 
this would violate a principle of the leanne. Still 
they are Jess confluent than in the legato style; while, 
between words, the cessations of voice ar; managed 
as in speaking, with constant reference to the sense. 

The legato style is appropriate chiefly to tender 
emotions. It requires much delicacy of management. 

is Jiable a indifferent singers, to degenerate in- 
to a dull drawling manner, which is of all things the 
most intolerable ; and choristers, for the purpose of 
avoiding this evil, are often deterred from introducing 
the legato style, as a thing iv the circumstances of the 
case, impracticable. The choir have perhaps two little 
energy, feeling or cultivation. They have too little 
courage or self-possession. However where there is 
the prevalence of a right spirit, this style is managed 
with comparative eare. A spirit of tenderness or sor- 
row very naturally gives vent to itself in protracted 
tones; while the spiritof joy has the opposite tenden- 
cy. Wesee this principle constantly exbibited in 
public reading and speaking; and ifthe habits of sing- 
ers were equally unsophisticated, we should see itin 
far greater perfection among vocal leaders and per- 
} formers. 

A person who truly feels bis subject, either in speech 
| or song, is very likely to become eloquent, where there 
are no strong counteracting causes. In song, the sub- 
ject of mechanical dexterity is one of these causes.— 
There should be far more preparatory practice. If we 
would sing devoutly and at the same time, according 
to the generally received principles of the art; we 
should not goto church as to a rehearsal for practical 
improvement. Our lesson should be previously ac- 
quired, and rendered so perfectly familiar as that 
the details will ina sense regulate themselves, leaving 
the attention of the mind quite unembarrassed. With 
| this kind of preparation, the pious members of a choir, 
under the blessing of God, will be likely to feel the 
subject of song, and feeling it, to give due accent and 
emphasis, Ke. ; and by this means, the legato style 
will be secured from the drawding propensity which is 
so entirely subversive of the interests of devotion.+ 

Such hymns as “ Come Boly Spirit" —“O for a 
closer walk '’—* How sweet and awful is the place ” 
—“ Show pity Lord’”’—*O that I knew the secret 
place," and a multitude of others, indispensably require 
the legato style of enunciation. Without it, we had 
almost said, they might better be said thansung. And 
one reason is here seen, why a tender, solemn hymn 
often affects us more in the mere reading, than while 
itissung. ‘The reader has manifested some tender- 
ness of feeling, even in the tones of his voice ; but the 
singers manifest none—-none ut least of an appropriate 
character. N wonder they fail to enlist our sympa- 
thies, when their own feelings are evidently foreign 
from the subject. 

The legato style ought to be more generally culti- 
vated by our teachers and eloristers. Nor is it a dif- 
ficult thing, if the right method is pursued, One wa 
alone will be found effectual. Let the pupils be drill. 
| ed on the accent, empbasis, swell and diminish, pro- 
longation and contraction of sounds, &c., till the mere 
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mechanism of the exercises is rende ered fi samil ar. Then 
lot some very pathetic passages of music be given out 
to pathetic words, calling the attention of the s‘ngers| 
to their weighty import. From passages of this “na. | 
ture, proceed to stanzas and entire hymns, observing 
to occupy the attention of the pupils with the pious | 
thoughts and emotions to shih they give utterance. 
Exercises of this nature may be short, but they should | 
be often repeated, if the experiment is to succeed.—|} 
The school at such seasons, if ever, should be solemn. 
The spirit of true devotion must be infused into the | 
exereises ; and here lies almost the whole difficulty. | 
Singers are slow to realize it; yet how perteetly ob- 
vious is the principle, that if we would learn to sing 
in a feelag manner, we must learn by much practice 
in school, to feel while we ar singing. However 
Lat war with the prevailing habits and systems of 
cultivation, this principle may seem, there need be no! 
respecting it. It is a fundamental principle | 
which adimits of noe dispute or modification. Some of 
the mostsweet and precious hymns in the Eag!ish lan- | 
guage will continue sung in an ineffee inal man- | 
. ull this principle is adopted and thoroughly reduc- | 
ed to practice. 

The staccato style of enunciation is acquired com- 
paratively with little labor. It appertains at once to 
hymns of a didachtifc or narative character which em- 
braces little emotion, and to those spirited strains of 
the poet which approach to vehemence of declamation. 
Having so wuch tatitude in its application, the nature 
of emotions in a mere scientific point of view, becomes 
less important. The style has some resemblance to 
We may converse upon a multitude of sub- 
jvetsin asimilar manner, without much upparent emo- 
uon, and Yet be lively and agreeable in our conversa- 
tion. Or our conversation may earnest, spirited, 
and vehement, in reference to a multitude of subjects 
without being very specific in itschanges of tone. The 
true of the staceatto style of enunciation in 
It is applicable to a multitude of topics, 
calling forth various kinds and degrees of emotion ; in 
which the style has more or less of a subdued or ve- 
hement character, as the cast of thought and feeling is 
varied. These variations, however, are seldom very 
delicate, or very difficult to be appreciated : and they 
are the easier in practice, much in proportion as the 
song approaches the colloquial style of language. 

‘The cuunciation we are here contemplating, requires 
an accurate knowledge of time. Rbythmical move- 
ments which are easy of calculation may be first given 
as exercises. Park-street, Sterling, Daughter of Zion, 
Palesine, &e., are of this character. When well 
tted tu memory by the pupil, they may be made 
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the basis of such exercises as we are contemplating. 
Oral illustrations, in coune xion with beating will read- 





tr 
ily s » for the object in hand: 

The staceatto and legato styles never appear more 
and effective, than when contrasted with 
each other in the same psalm or hymn, in accordance 
with specific changes of sentime nt. The hymn * Sal- 
vation Othe joyful sound,” formerly quoted for anoth- 

may serve specimen. The first two 
bold staecatto, while in the third and es- 





f, 1 
beautiful 





er purpose, asa 


lines ire in 


pecially in the fourth line the boldness of the sentiment 
13 subdued into gentler imitations of the human voice. 


The first two lines of the second stanza, are not only 
ind emphatic, as we formerly observed, but they 
cted in close legato; while at the commence- 
nent o! the third line, the staccatto style suceeeds with | 

In the third stanza, | 


' 
Siw, 





isymentation of power 





‘Salvation let the echo ty,’ 
< sivle contmues aber cnne pee ag streneth and bold- 
as, under the acceleration of the time, tll the close 
1 ivinn Few devotional apecimens require in 
s tspre’, such various and oppos:te tj 


| 
hanges which are less distinetiy 


“ont vatlly ocearrmy ta tie 





psalaed y.— 


* traits of 
rked, re| 
practice vi 
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Mou ery's 107th psalm 
Vhey that toil on the deep," 
io, fs f then. See also, the well isnown hymns, | 
1 Greenland’s icy mountains,” 
jark, the song of Jubilee,” &c. 
itgs wss to call such specimena unlyrical, on ace | 
count of these changes ot style. They will be read! 
snd adeured ; 


i# nud tos og them, as fur as he is able, in an ex-| 
uanner. However differently such hymns 
« been written at the first; they are now 
cannot be reealled. After all, 
ees are nut so great, so sudden, or so full of 
mirast, asin the original psalms of David, 
wien are divinely inspired as the basis of devotional 


and the musician may as well make up} 
t 





: public, and 


sentmeut and song: and this consideration should 
serve in some measure to moderate our decision in 


eivrence to this point of criticism. ‘The changes to 
lude will oceur, perhaps with inereasing 
frequency, as the art of sacred poetry advances, and 
the musician should be prepared to meet them. See 
specimens of this character, in the Christian Psalimist, 
a Psaim aod Hymn Book with musical references, &c., 
juat published m this city, by the editor of this work 
im rconnextion with Rev. William Patton. The two 
tnits presented in this article, are there designated hy 
a siur aad by marks of distinction. 


which we al 





i should be continued in the 


| instruction Vesdith in the city schools, 


Reating the Time. 

The object of beating lime is to assist the pupil in 
mental calculation. Uf the time is to be at all cou 
prehended by the singer, he must learn to compute it; 
and while the voice is otherwise employed, the reck- 
oning must be kept by hand. Beathug exercises 
practice room, tll they be- 
come habitual. Afier this period they will not need 
to be inculeated: tor the pupil will feel their io port. 
jance and need their help. 

In public, however, the case is somewhat different 
There the pre sumption ts, that, the performers have 
passed the full period of their puniage; and that time 
ts so pertectly understood, as to supersede the necessity 
of visible computation. We do not say that sueh es 
the fact; that it ought to be so. Mueh 
ani tage ninale 


ple sstgat itt 
It savors too much o 


the 


we only say 


eve ader, is not very 


4 put ric asseimbly f drifting es- 
ercises, As often as itis necessary, 
and at other times discontinued. . 

But because beating isunpleasantin public perform- 
ances, it does not fullow that it is so im the practi: 
room. Here itis quite in place. Pupils are apt to 
overlook this distinction. But the mistake is too ob- 
1a moment's consideration 

Asto methods of beating, we have formerly spoken 
at some length. For plain music, the siruplest are 
most preferable : but when the pupil thor- 
oughly drilled, m movements which are highly rhyth- 
mical, the motions are necessarily more complex. In 
soine four and even six disitnet motions in 
a measure, may be found necessary. Yet lor all the 
purposes of plain psalmody two or three motions will 
generally suffice. It ts scarcely that 
none but seperficial minds are found to contend about 


let it be done ; 


vious to nees 
the 
is to be 


! 
SuCil Ciises, 


necessary to add, 


the forms and yarieties of inmotion. Let the time be 
accurately computed ; and let calculation become so 
habitual as to secure uniform accuracy. ‘Thisis all for 


which any » need te contend; and this 


ome nseble. 


one 





Mr. Mason and the Public Schoo!s, 
—{ have a short in- 


A correspondent writes thus: 
quiry to make, and if you should be pleased to answer 
it either ip your paper or by letter, [should be happy 
agitation in the 


to receive an answer, as there 1s some 


minds of the friends of music in this part of the coun- 
try. 
newspiuper in this county, that Mr. 


he inquiry is this:—There is an article in the 


Lowell Mason, 


professor, and fora long time master of music in the 


Soston Acadeiny, (in the Boston schools it should be) 


has been remoye 4, and Mr. Baker appointed in his 
stead, 


what considerations? if L may be allowed to inquire 


If that be a fact, for what reasons, and under 


Yours, &c., Samver G. Busker. 
a, Nov. 3, 1845. 

As there are many interested in this 
lay before our readars the*thing in detail, principally 
Mr. Mason has been dismissed 
from the city schools, in part probably, for the reason 
to Mr. 


i ons, 


Massee 


affair, we will 


from the city press. 


USSIOT ed by the Rev Mr. Sarge nt whose letter 


Mason who proposed substanti ally the same ques 
we aeragen 
Before proceeding, it will be necessary to premise 


a few things, that our readers may the more 





perfect tly 


understand the whole m 


itter. In previous years, the 
School Commiitees have appointed sub committees of 
three to employ a master of music to superintend the 
To the pres- 
ent year Mr Gordon has beens hairman of that com- 
mittee, has employed who he pleased, and his engage- 
ments have been sanctioned by the other tworather aa 
a matter of form than otherwise. 

During the last year, various things it would seem, 
have transpired to make the w hole board as well as 
the sub-coimitiee took closely into the affair.— 
The result w 
the part o two of the sub-committee, that the good of 
the public demanded a change involving the removal of 
Mr. Mason, as will hereafier be seen by therr own tes- 
timony. Mr. Gordon, Mr. Mason's particular friend, 
was overruled and Mr. Baker appointed in Mr. Mason's 


steed. ‘Thia is a brief outline of what has been mace 


yaa, an honest and decided conviction on 


much is | 


jot Master of 


{ 








\ lusic, 


pul bhie, touc ine the main questions of cer cerrespon- 
ent. 

Subsequent matters will be no le-s interesting to the 
community. As the clunge has been long desired by 
any of our citizens and seems to meet with such un- 
iversal approbation, we shall proceed to Jay before our 
readers all the city editorials and articles 


we have 


seen in relation to the affair, 


hiumedntely after the change, an 


ing of thu 


. article complain- 
treatment of Mr. Masen, 
Post for but wus 
rejected on the plea that the matter was not of sufli- 


thein to 


ccc. Was presented 


to the Boston Morning publication, 


Cient interest to induce publish it instead of 


theiz usual mutter. This so tir we know-te be correct 


ihe Post however made the following notice, asa 
matter ee Tae morning OCt 10th. 

Lhe Sessel Committve—In special meeting ou Wednesd av, 
a coWmunecation rom te Lowell Mason. m ‘relation to his re 


idoval olice of music i 





ter to ihe grammer 
et ile sol 


frow the schools 
wad land on the table. ‘I the board were 


Was read 
auwnded so that the committee on music shall nominate a miu- 


s.¢ master to the board hereatier, lustead of contracting with 
lim Uicuie.ves 5 a id a resolve was j'asat d enc rsing the ites 
rity auc Com peje ¥ of My Ma. u the late m ister; ” bug 
that is, probably, niwieh less satslaciory to hun than would be 
a restoration to othee. Ft as ds tis uit to make poople beheve 





that discord 
The Tes 


ea ih OLF ia 


is harmony pot understood 


Post reteets we publish- 
, Which was as follows: 


tution to whieh the 
al, eXee pl the las 
of comidence in 
Master of Musie mi, 
ie Chairmen of tly 
to that gentleman, ini} 


His CXPLeSssi Vi 
he iat 
dota lie mete drou 
ioth, 


w H, COULAN 

il Music 

hereby fully e 
<a 


dated Sept 
2d by this beard. 








e¢, “Phat a copy of ths resolation be transmitted 19 
son bv tie Secretary. 


aifsodl 


Mr. Ma 


This resolution as it seems from the 





Adjourned, 
Boston At! 


Was pass d when less than half of the committee wer 


present, and by a majority of a few—several votm 


it or refusing to yore. 


it seems to have been a last resort, when every ve 


had f 
friend of his, to render Mr. Mason's unpleasar: 


tage of hope fled of reinstating Mr. Mason, by 

Stith 
tion as seothing as possible, and take off the shar, 
edge of the effect on Mr. Mason's popularity. Speci: 
meetings of this kind are generally attended | y those 
specially interested. The belief has been expressec 
that had all the committee been present, this resolutios 


Mr. Mason's pe 


were not 


“oe 


would have shared the sime fate 


tition, Which it appears they inclined to an- 
swer in the aflirmative. 

The application above referred to, being rejected b, 
Post, the the 


‘ullow ing article, Sa 


Mercantile Journal ca out with 
turday, Oct. 11. 


report of 


the ne 


“I Itas shown by the the doings of th 
Board of Schoo! Committee at their last’ session, Wii 
Professor Lowel! Mason no longer exeretses the dutic: 
Music of the Gratumer Schoo's, the con 
mittee on Music having, in their wisdom, appointe 
another genticinan to that office for the ensuing year 


This eireumstance has caused some little excitement(d 





among those of eur citizens who cherish a musici 
taste, and Wish music to be regarded usa branch 


education—and nota lithe curiosity is manilested to 
know the cause of this unexpected proceeding. 
“itis well known that Mr Mason has always been 
an udvocate nt the introduction of music into our 
and al though he had to contend for years wit 
the prejudices of individuals who regarded this addi 
tional branch of education as involving an unvecess:: 


schools, 


ry expense, yet by dint of perseverence, by teachin 
ic in some of Our schools gratuitously, by appeai 
tages woul 


ms 
ing to facts, and proving that great adva 
atte nd the introduction of music, he f nally suecccede 
in his favorite object, and for several years music hi 
been regularly htas a branch of education—ani 
Mr. Masen who has taken such a deep interest in th. 
subjeet, has very properly been appointed superinten 
dent. 

Of the manner in which he has exercised this duty 
there is no difference of opinion. (2) It is admitt 
by all, we believe, that he bas performed the dutic. 

faithfully, and his high reputation as an instructor i 

music, is a sufficient warrant that he has acted jud 
ciously. Indeed, we presume that all parents and 
guardians are fully satisfied with his whole course, as 
an instructor to their children, and would not willing- 
ly exchange him for another, although reported to 
possess the highest qualifications. (3) 

The question then recurs, why was Mr. Mason, the 
originator of the system, the experienced, faithful, de- 
voted instructor, who fee Is such a deep and abidin; 
interest in the subject, thus unceremoniously set aside 
and aneéher person, but little known to the communt 
ty, and of but little comparative experience as an tn- 
etructor, appointed in bis place? (4) The inevitable in 
ference is that there surely must have been somewergt 
ty reason for such a etvange proceeding. (5) 
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In the published report of the doings of the School 
Committee, we find an allasion to a correspondence 
between the Chairman of the Committee ou music and 
Mr. Mason, which may, perhaps. give us some light 
onthe subject, and we here lay before our readers a 
copy of the correspondence, as taken from the letters 
on file at the vilice of the City Clerk. 

{cory ] 
Ksostonx, Sept. Lith, 1815. 

Lowtrt. Masox, Fsq.,—Dear Sir: 
Committee on Music, beld on this day, a majority of We com- 
anitiee voted to cinploy Mr. Baker for the ensuing year, to 
perintend the ieaching ef singing im the grammar and writag 


Al 4 meeting of the 


schools 

ltis mv fanlt that the mecting of the Committee was not 
called in Augest. So much school business has ocenpicd my 
time fer a mewth past, that T neglected to do so. But J pre- 
sume that Mr. Mason will not be disposed to take any advan- 
taze of my cerelessuess. Lam sorry thatthe commitiee voted 
to make any change, and I did vot suppose they would do so. 
As they have clone se, it is my duty to communicate to you the 

fact. ’ 
J wisk to say that if Mr. Mason prefers, the Commitice will 
give him three mouths from the Ist of September to resign the 
frust to the new superintendent. * 
‘ours respectfully, CHAS. GORDON. (6) 
[copy } 
Boston, Sept. th I 
Dr. Cnas. Gonvaxn—Dear Sr: I was nota little 5 
at the receipt of your note informing me that the Committee 
had voted teemploy another person to superintend the teach- 

ing of musi¢ in the Grammar Schools. 
“May I be permitted to ask the reason whe T am not contin 
ued in the office? Jn particular, has there been any want of 
ability, faithfalness, fidelity, gentleman!y ¢ ouduct towards com- 
mitiees or teachers, or kiucness towards tue pupils 7 Or have 
{ in anv instance failed to give satisfaction’ Or is there any 
charge agaimst me affecting my professional or moral chi rac- 

ter? . Respectfully vours, L. MASON. (7) 








[cory.] 
Boston, Sept. 5th, 1845. 
Lower Mason, Esq.—Dear Sir: In answer to your in- 
quiry why vou were not continued in the off ce of Superimten- 
dent ef Music in the Grammar Schools of 
sav, thatthe only reason given at the meeting of the committice 
was, that as you had held the office for several years,and had 
enjoyed its benefits so long, it was proper to give to Mr. Bat er 


> 
Jostou, | have to 


who was represevted to he a distiaguished and suceesstal 
teacher of music, the encouragement ot the office. The com- 
mittee do not charge you with any want of ability or fidelity, 
or with umgeutlemanty conduct towards the committee or 
teachers. or with any unkindness towards the pupils. The 
committee are fully satisfied with the manner in which you 
have elwavs discharged vour duties. ‘here was no charge 
made awainst vou, affeeting your professional or moral char- 
acter. — “Respectfully yours 

CHAS. GORDON, (8) 

Chairman of Com. on Music. 





The sentiments expressive of confidence in the in- 
tecrity and competency of Mr. Mason, contained in 
the letter from the Chairman ofthe Committee on 
Music to Mr. Mason, have been fully and formally en- 
dorsed by the whole board. (9) And it now appears 
that a tried, faithful, competent instructor, one who 
had given the fullest satisfaction for years, and whose 
whole energies were devoted to the public service, has 
heen unexpectedly and rudely thrown aside, because 
forsvoth, the committee on Music, or, to speak more 
correctly, a majority of that Committee, which consists 
of three members, have thought proper to give to an- 
other person the “ encouragements of that office.”” (10) 

A cogent reason truly—which would apply with 
equal force to the Grammar masters. If the prinei- 
ple adopted by the committee in this matter, should be 
generally acted upon, experience, ability, long tried 
and faithful services, will not be sufficient to secure a 
re-election to any situation in our public schools. Roa- 
tation must be the watehword. Encouragement must 
be given to young men, and the old and worthy in- 
structors, who know their duty, and are zealous to 
perform it, will be whistled off, to give some fledgeling 
a chance—the effect of this policy must be destructive 
to our institutions of instruction. (11) 

fn this ease the amount of emoluments which Mr. 
Mason will lose is of little importance. We believe 
that it falls short of a couple of hundred dollars. (12) 
But it is clear that he has been most uncourteously, 
not to say unjustly, used, according to the facts fur- 
nished by the documents before us. And what ren- 
ders the case more remarkable is the fact that there 1s 
no redress—the Committee on Music having been vest- 
ed with full power in the premises, It is due to Mr. 
Mason, however, that the facts should be correctly 
placed before the public, who have a deep and direct 
interest in the whole matter.’’ (13) 

(1) Excitement of the most cheering k'nd to some 
who have looked on for years and seen the manner in 
which Mr. Mason has managed this department. 

2. Vhis is a very wild and unfounded assertion. — 
(See Mr. Sargents letter.to Mr. Mason.) Many have 
nad the opinion, (whether right or wrong is another 
question,) that Mr. Mason has not taken a high and 
honorable ground in regard to tne appointment ot 
teachers. Young, inexperienced men, little more than 

half out of their teens have been employed, when Mr. 
Mason had on hand applications from experienced and 
successful teachers. It was a matter of policy forMr. 
Magon to keep his own book in all the schools, for 


lo sti- | 
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| ithe profit coming from the sales in these schools ; but 
| more, probably, because the circumstance of its use 
{ there made it sell elsewhere. Young men were casily 
{ 
| 
) 





j iuanaged, would go athis bidding and pull every string 
according to order. So that, in the opinion of many, 
ihe schools were made to contribute, first to Mr. Ma- 
sous popularity and pocket ;—and second, it'was an 
object to sapply teachers who would ‘ pull in these 
traces,” whereasthe master of the music in the schools, 
should first, endeavor to supply the lest and most ez- 
perienced teachers, and let Ins popularity arise from 
the great good done, rather than from the money Le 
| receives and the fume he acquires from the opinions 
of those who dare not express any thing otherwise 
though they fully believed it. 

3. Some parents, to our certain knowledge, have 
complained bitterly of the meager outline of music 
which their children have received. 

4. Sure enough ;—if al! the editor says is correct, 
why the removal? Who does not see, that the article 
therefore reflects decidedi__ on the integrity of Dr. Dale 
and the Rev. Mr. Sargent? We must rather conclude 
the editor of acommerciai paper is in error on this 
point, than those gentlemen whose business it is to 
look into the matter. 

5. Although he reasons from untenable premises, 
the conclusion is doubtless correct. No doubt they had 
very good reasons for displacing Mr. Mason and for 
making a change. 

(6) ‘This was a private letter from the Chairman of 
the Music Committee, without the knowledge of the 
other two, who were, of course not sorry for the change 
which they had effected themselves. 

(7) See the article from the Boston Daily Bee in 
this note. All these questions are quite 
important, and without exception, wonld each, we 
presume furnish a subject of remarks. 

(8) This was also a private letter. Itis true Mr. 
Sargent (see his letter) hints pretty strongly at the 
reason assigned by Mr. Gordon, but presents a much 
stronger one first—which Mr. Gordon entirely omits— 
respecting partiality and the injudicious selection of 
teachers. 

(9) ‘This assortion is*entirely at variance with the 
truth, though ne intentions! falsehood, the editor was 
probably so informed. Less than half of the board 
were present at the time referred to and some of these 
voted against the resolutions referred to. 

(10) The premises on which these remarks are 
founded are not established, hence the remarks are 
unsound. 

(11) This is all wind, since the editor harps entire- 
ly on the wrong string—or not on the main one, the 
reason given by Mr. Sargent. Partiality and an inju- 
dicious selection of teachers are the * watchwords,”’ 
and quite sufficient for the removal of any Superin- 
tendent. However, the editor was led into this error 
by Mr. ‘iordon’s not giving the main reason which 
operated in the minds of a majority of the Music Com- 
miritee. 

(12) Certainly an editor 1s under obligations to hit 
nearer ac. ‘racy than this. Our readers will recollect 
that in an article of some length, we gave, among oth- 
er things the amount of emoluments which Mr. Mason 
has received. Mr. Mason has received for all the 
schools where he has employed teachers, $50 each for 
superintending;—or he received $130 for each school, 
and gave the teacher employed only $80, keeping in 
his own hands $50 per school—which for ten schools 
where he has employed teachers! (some of them youth) 
makes his $500. In the six taught by himself $730, 
amounting in al! to $1,280. From this is to be sub- 
stracted the rent of sixteen pianos, which for this pur- 
pose can be hired for $20 each per annum, amounting 
to S320. This amount taken from the $1,289 leaves 
for Mr. Mason's ** couple of hundred dollars of emolu- 
ments,’ $960 of ready money. Add to this net gain 
on book sales of $1,000—$500 at least in the city and 
we get asum of $1,460 ‘“ emoluments.’’ And then 
the influence which Mr, Mason has been able to wield 
by riding the city schools as a sort of hobby, we pre- 
sume was as dear and as valuable as $1,000 per annum ; 
now the “emoluments ”’ have increased to $2,460.— 
This idea of a “couple of hundred dollars emolu- 
ments’ must have been suggested in much the same 
manner as the fox cries “sour grapes,’’ and probably 
for the same reasons. 

(13) With the spirit of this last paragraph we coin- 
cide and have therefore occupied in the present num- 
ber a considerable space for the purpose. 


answer 10 


In answer to the above article in the Evening Jour” 
nal the Boston Daily Atlas of Monday morning, Oct: 
13, has the following very just remarks. 


“ The Mercantile Journal of Saturday evening devotes a long edit- 
itorial article to the action of the Committee on Music, of the School 
Committee, in reference to the selection of a superintendent of the 
musical instructions in the public schools. We cannot believe that 
the suppression of truth and the suggestion of untruth which charac- 
tertse the article, can have heen made intentionally, by the writer. 
We trust that its transparent injustice to the majority of the members 
of the committee on music, must have resulted either from misunder- 
standing, or else from having been misinformed 1 relation to all the 
facts. With regard to the propriety or expediency of the change, 
we have nothing to say, for the simple reason that we have not suffi- 
cient information as te the reality of grounds on which it was made, 
to justify us in hazarding ap opinion. The former incumbent may 





have hecn superseeded in a manuer that was too hasty, and the charge 
may have been uncalled fur, or it may not, er it may be true that by 





the change (he public service has been greatly benefitted. We are 
net proper judges in the matter; nmewmher, ia our opinion, is the Mer 
cantile Journal; ceitamly not without a knowledge of the tacts, tor 
either the Journal could not bave Leen in possession of these, or Ht 
has suppressed them. The latter we will not believe. 

By the rules of the Board, the committee on music was not only 
authored but required to make a comact for musical instruction. 
The power of the committee to make this contiact was absolute, and 
the contract is binding, heyoud the power of the Bowd to ieverse 1, 
let ibe ever so objectionable. Whethe: it was wire ever to invest 
any Covmittee with such absolute power, is another matter. We do 
not hesitate to say, that whether its exercise this year has heen ju- 
dicious or not, such absolute control of this department, in the hands 
of three mewhbers of a committee, was altogether wrong. But it has 
been exercised for years, and we have not beard a mu mur ot «om- 
plaint. Is its exercise all right and proper, so long as the committce 
merely ratify the doings of their predecessors? Are we to suppove 
that it is only wiong when that committee feel called upon to make 
a change? It seems tous that if this power was wrong in one case, 
was quite as much so in the other. There was precisely the sawe 
dancer of its being abused. 

The Jou: nal states thst the musical committee made the change on 
the ground that they wished to cive another person the encourace- 
ment of the office; and this had heen the truth, the comments of 
the Journal would have been descived. But if the majority of that 
committee are honest men, unless they have uttered a ‘falsehood, or 
unless the Journal is supposed to hnow more of ther own motives 
than they do themselves, this is ulterly talse. The Journal, toe, is 
bound to know that it ts net the trath,—for although mu adduces the 
letter ofthe chairman of that committee in evidence e, yet that paper 
suppresses, (we use the word suppresses, hecaure that paper is hound 
tc know the fact.) the statement of both members of that commit pub- 
licly made tn the Board, that their chairmen, who had net been in 
favor of the chance, was mistaken in the motives which he assiened to 
his colleagues, for making the change. They distinetly denied that 
the reason he a-signed was the true one. They dec Jared that they 
made the chanve, trom a full and conscientious betiel that the public 
service would be benefitted. Now what right bas any ene to say, as 
tie Jovrnal virtually does, that these gentlemen have stated a false. 
hood, and to impute to them other, and baser motives, than they de 
’ The Journal its bound to supply this important 





clare actuated them ¢ 
omission, because the ground op which the commitice profess to stand, 

if real, is a good and proper one—and we do not see what right any 

one has to deny that it is the true one. 

“ But, says the Journal, the letter of the chairman, imputing these 
wrong motives, * has been endorsed by the whole Board,” Thasis net 
the case. There are twenty-six members of the Board, and only eight 
members voted tor the resolution in question. (1) There was net 
even a quorum present when the vote wrs taken. Two members did 
not vote at all,—and three members voted against the resolution, and 
twelve, exclusive of the Mayor, were absent. - Will the Journal pre- 
tend that it states the truth, when itcalls this the endorsement of the 
whole board ? 

“The resulution adopted by these eight members, under the cir- 
cumstances, must he looked upon as a most ext aordinaly one, in its 
flagrant discourtesy to the majority of the musical committee, for it 
virtually umputes to them a filsehood. The resolution, so tar as it 
was complimentary to the late Superintendent, was unvljectionable. 
But, so far as ut undertook to affirm and endorse, what the members 
could not have knowe to be either true or false, was certainly a most 
irregular, and even reprehensible assumption.” 

(1) The resolution referred to here is the one ex- 
pressing so much approbation of Mr. Mason's man- 
agement in the city schools We*repeat, the proba- 
bility is that had the committee all been present and 
voted, this resolution would not have passed. As it 
was, of those most interested in this special committee 
meeting, called to redress Mr. Mason's wrongs (!) three 
voted against eight and two kepi silent. Half were 
absent and yet the Journal calls the passage of this 
resolution an act endorsed by the whole board !—and 
on reflection in the reply to the Atlas, finds nothing 
toretract!! We believe that the Journal in its public 
opinions has the pleasure of being entirely alone. 

To the above article in the Atlas, we publish the 
reply of the Journal of Oct. 13, as follows : 

‘©The Atlas of yesterday mornimg contains a very 
blustering article, in reply to the remarks which we 
thought proper to make respecting the course which 
the schoo! committee have adopted in relation to Mr. 
Lowell Mason. The whoie tone of the article is xo 
uncourteous and palpably unjust towards ourselves, 
that self respect would prevent us from referring to it, 
did we not feel anxious that the public should be set 
right on the subject. flow are the facts in the case? 
In our paper of Friday evening, we published a brie?’ 
report of the doings of the Boaid of School Commitier, 
which had been previcusly published in other of the 
city papers. The following is that portion which re- 
fers directly to the subject in question : 

* School Committe—A_ special meeting of the Board of . 
School Committee was held in the Common Council Chamber, 
on Wednesday afiernoon, Peleg W. Chandler, Esq., in the 
chair. A communication from Lowell Mason was read, com- 
plaining of isis ‘unexpected and vujust dismissal from the office 
of Master of Music of the Grammar Schools, by the Commit- 
tee on Music, and asking that measures may be taken to cause 
an investigation of the circumstances.’ Dr. Palmer moved 
that the communication and documents accompanying it be 
referred to a special committee, After some debate, the mo- 
tion was laid on the table. 

“The followmg resolves were adopted ; d 
** Resolwed, That the sentiments expressive of confidence in 
the integrity and competency of the late master of music, Mr 
Lowell Mason, contained in the note from the chairman of the 
committee ou inusic, dated Sept 16th, to that gentleman. arc 
hereby fully endorsed by this board. (g) 
“« Resolved, Thata copy of this resolution be transmitted to 
Mr. Mason by the Seeretary, 
‘The above proceedings, which we had no reason 
to suppose were inaccurately stated, appeared to us 
rather inconsistent ; and in the afternoon of Friday 
we sent a clerk to the City Clerk's office to copy the 
correspondence referred to, which correspondence we 
published in our paper accordingly, with the exception 
of the following letter from Mr. Mason to the Board 
of School Committee, which communication was laid 
on the table : 
[cory.] 

Rostow, Sept. 29, 1845. 
To the School Committer of thé City of Boston : 





Gentlemen—Having been very unexpectedly, and as I think 


’ 
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very unjustly, deprived of the office of master of music of the 
vraumar schools, an office which | have held ever since the 
i troduction of music into the schools, and so far as I know to 
the entire srtisfaction of the Committee ; and having had ue 
charge made against me, or any satisfactory reason assigned 
as the cause of my removal, norany opportunity of justitying 
myself, or of presenting my claims tothe ollice; I take the 
liberty to address you, respectfully requesting that vou will 
take such meusures as vou think proper, to cause such an in- 
vestigation of the circumstances as will place the matter ina 
proper light before tue public, enable me to meet the charges, if 
there are any, and save my professional character from essen- 
tial iajury. ‘ith seutiments of great respect, : 
LOWELL MASON. 

“ Such were the facts and documenmis which furnish- 
ed the mategials for the comments in the article, which 
we p:nned for our paper of Saturday—and on a care- 
ful re-perusal of the article in question, we see noth- 
ing to regret, or nothing which we would wish to re- 
tract—always supposing the statements contained in 
the documents referred to, be correct. ‘The Atlas says 
ina burst of “ virtuous indignation,” 
members of the music committee publicly stated to the 
board that the chairman, who had not been in favor of 
the change, was mistaken in the motires which he as- 
signed to his colleagues for making the change. ‘They 
declared that they made the change from a full and 
conscientious belief that the public service would be 
benefitted. 

‘* We were notbefore aware of this diserepancy in 
the statements of the members of that committee, but 
supposing that the chairman, in an official note could 
not have erred in relation to suel important facts, we 
assumed them at once to be true, and took our course 
accordingly. This public denial of the statement made 
by Dr. Gordon, puts a new shape on the affair. Itap- 
pears from the testimony of two members of the 
committee that they had good reasons for what they 
did and were actuated by a conscientious wish to ben- 
efit the public. These reusons, however, do not ap- 


pearto have been known to the Chairman of the Com- | 


Inittee ! 

“¢ But let that pass. The ayowed motive is a noble 
«n:, and if the committe believed from evidence before 
them—from a familiar acquaintance with Mr. Mason's 
mode of instruction, and of his character as a man, or 
as a teacher of music, that he was not the most suitable 
person for the station, the y undoubtedly acted right in 
removing him from the office—provided it was done 
in a proper manner—and every friend of public schools 
would approve the act. 

* But even supposing Mr. Gordon to have misstated 
the motives of his associates, was the removal effected 
in a proper manner? Did any member of the Com- 
mittee on Music ever express to Mr. Mason, dissatis- 
faction with his course in’ any respect, as teacher of 
music? Did they intimate to him or give him the 
slightest reason to suppose that he had not given the 
most complete satisfaction to the public, and to them- 
selves? We believe that uothing of the kind was 
done. If the committee were dissatisfied with Mr. 
Mason, they had not the moral courage to tell him so 


—or to suggest some improvement in his mode of} 
The first intimation Mr. | 


teaching, or general conduct. 
Mason received that the Committee were dissatisfied, 
was contained in the n te of Dr. Gordon, informing 
him that another person was appointed to the situation 
which he had held for several years! This certainly 
‘oes not correspond with our ideas of propriety—and 
if the motives of the two members of the Committee 
were such as is suggested by the Atlas, we cannot con- 
cieve why they did not boldly avow them to the Chair- 
man of the Committee, or ‘explain their views to Mr 
Mason, betore any final action was taken. 

“ As the matter now stands, oraeccording to the tarn 


which is given it by the Boston Atlas, it is a question | 
of veracity between Dr. Gordon and the other mein- | 


bersof the Committee. And since the greater portion 
of the above article was in type, we have received the 
following communication from Dr. Gordon, which we 
think will settle the qnestion, and show that the article 
in our paper of Saturday, which elicited such a burst 
of indignation from the Atlas, was correct in all its 
parts. (1) 
For the Boston Journal. 

Mr. Sieerrr,—l! noticed in your Journal of Saturday 

evening last, copies of the correspondence between Lowel! Ma- 


son, Esq. and myself, reluting to nis removal from the office of | 


master of music in the pabhie schools, ‘This correspondence 
was published by you to place before the public the trae cause 
of his removal, as shown by the facts in the ease, and thus to 
render to Mr. Masou an act of justiee. 1 should not have trou- 
bled you with any remarks on this correspondence, had not the 
Atlas of this morning eoutained an article in which the truth of 
it is not only questioned, bat positively denied, on the ground 
that the statements of two members of the music commitiee, 
(which consists of three members) publicly made at the last 
meeting of the Board, proved that the reason assigned bv the 
Chairman of the Committee, for the removal of Mr. Mason, 
was notthe tmeone. At the period of the meeting of the Board, 
when the statements alluded to by the writer of the article m 
the Atlas were made, I was not aware of a correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Mason and any one of the gentlemen of the eommit- 
tee on the subject of his removal It has been put into my 


hauds lately, and 1] feel it due to mvselt, as wellas to Mr. Ma- 
sc, to send this to you,"that you may be able not only to con- | 
firin the truth of the correspondence between Mr. Mason and | 
myself, but also to justify your remarks upon it. 
Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 
CHAS. GORDON, 
Chairman of the Committee on Music, 


that the two | 





The American Journal of Music. 


[cory.] 
tosToN, Sept. 13, 1845. 

Rev. Mr. Sarckxr—Dear Sir: Will vou be so kind as to 
answer me the followlng questions, vizi—Has there been any 
wantot competency or taithfulness on my part, presented as 
‘the ground of my discharge from ihe office of teacher of music 
in tue common schools? Or have you ever beard of any un- 
gentlemanly conduct on my part towards committees or teach- 
ers, or any unkindness towards pupils! Or is there any charge 
made against me in any way affecting my professional char- 
acter? Or is there any proof that | have not always perform- 
ed iny duties with ability, fidelity and zeal ! 

Very respecttaliy, 


| - 
LOWELL MASON. 
cory Jj 


| Lowett Mason, Esq.—Dear Sir: I return herewith n neg- 
| ative answer to all the questions you propose to me in the fore- 
| going note. ‘The reasons which influenced Dr, Dale and my- 
self, in the votes tending to displace you from your position as 
teacher of music in the schools, were of a nature not affecting 
| or touching vour general character. ‘They were founded part- 

Jy on some suspicion of favoritism en your part in the selection 
| of your assistants ; a question whether those assistants were 
tthe best, all things considered, and a conviction, that, other 
| things Leing equal, some rotation, or exchange of their offices, 
| might be desirable. 

' I am, sir, respectfully, &e., yours, 

| JOHN T. SARGENT. 
Lynn, Sept. 13, 1845. 
“The above communication requires no comment 
lfrom us. It fully substantiates the statement of D 
| Gordon, iu his note to Mr. Mason.”’ (2) 





(0) This we hove already shown to be incorrect. 
The Boston Atlas confirms our statement. 

(1) By no means. The Journal in the former arti- 
cle, would make it appear that Dr. Dale and Mr. Sar. 
gent assign “ rotation "’ in office av the “ watchword,”’ 
which they deny, and Mr. Sargent gives a very differ- 
jent reason. The Journal must be very daep in logic 
| to see any justification of his remards in Mr. Sargent’s 
reply. Hl w Mr. Gordon could predicate the contents 
of his letter on Mr. Sargent’s reply is equally aston- 
ishing. Mr. Sargent expressly states that the “ rea- 
sons which infiuenced Dr. Dale and himself—were 
tounded partly n some suspicions of faroritism on 
your (Mr. Mason's) part in the Selection of teachers’ — 
then adds that some “rotation might be desirable.” 
It seems that both the Journal and Mr. Gordon have 
got the cart before the horse, and harp on ‘ rotation.” 
This alone would make them just—but neglecting the 
main reason ‘favoritism’? and the question whether 
Ma. Mason selected the best teachers, whici: they ev- 
idently thought he did not, makes the remarks in tha 
Journal in many respects and Mr. Gordon's letter 
quite inappropriate as the reader will see. 

(2) Astonishing that a man should be so blind— 
This remark was doubtless written without much 
thought. However ihe Boston Atlas has a word to 
say and perhaps more to the point than our notes. 
| The Atlas of Tuesday morning, Oct. 14, has the 
| following sensible reply to the Journal of the day be- 
| fore: 

“ We are really very much grieved to find that, quite unintention- 
ally, we have se grievously disturbed the philosophical equanimity of 
our neighbor of the Mercantile Journal. That paper says, the article 
in our paper of yesterday was ‘very blustering’—* uncourteous’— 
‘ palpablyjunjust,’ ge. Now, if we really thought that all this was 
true, or that there was even a shadow of foundation for it all, we 
could not feel otherwise than mortified, and would feel bound to 
make all due apology. But we cannot, upon our conscience, see the 
thing in the same light as our sensitive neighbor. Itstrikes us that we 
| only gave a plain statement of facts, which exposed a very serious 

omusston of truth, and a suggestion of what was not the truth, in the 

article in the Journal. Nor has'that paper, either, with all its parade 
| of correspondence, nnilified the fact that those members of the commit- 
| mittee on mnsic, who mude the change, pnblicly declared, in the last 
merting of the hoard, that the grounds for the change were entirely 
| different from those stated in the letter of the Chairman. 
| “™ The Journal speaks of the letter of Dr. Gordon, asan ‘ official’ 
\ fetter. On what grounds? It was neverseen by the other members 
of the muse committee, until read to the Board, Its correctness 
was utterly denied, by a majority of that committee—so far as it con- 
cerned the crounds of the removal. It was, ‘in no sense, an official 
letter. 

* The Journal «avs—* And if the motives of the two members of 
the committee were such as issuggested hy the Atlas,’ &e.8 Now we 
heg leave to inform the Journat wethe calmest and least ‘ blustering ’ 
| manner in our power, that we have sugested no motives in the mat- 

ter. We spoke of the motives which they themselves declared to 
| have beem the ones that actuated them, bat we profess and have pro- 
| fessed to know, of ourselves, nothing about them. 
“+ The letter of Dr. Gordon, says the Journal. in a manner, we 
will not say blustering—hut certainly a little self-sufficient, ‘shows 
that the Journal's article was correctin all its parts!’ Does it show 
| that the majority of the music committee were not mainly actuated 
by a helief that the public service would he benefitted? Does it 
show that Dr. Giordon’s letter was endorsed hy the whole Board ?— 

Seither the one nor the other. r. Dale and Mr. Sargent are 
| Neith t h Y If Dr. Dal i Mr. S t 
men of truth, their declaration, publicly made in the Board, isin di- 
rect contradiction with the one. and we think we showed yesterday, 
to the conviction of all candid persons, that the other was untrue. 
The letter of Dr. Gordon, in fact, shows nothing afiecting either 
point. The sete of Mr. Sargent it enclosed, only shows that rota- 
tion in office was one of the crounds of the removal, but it does not 
show it was the only or the principal cround. 

* With the other comments of the Journal we have nothing to do. 
The removal of Mr. Mason may have heen just of it may have been 
unjust, We distinetly disclaim having or expressing any opinion 
npon that point, for the reason already civen, that we have not the 
knowledge that will enable us to determine as to the reality of the 
grounds assigned for the change. 

** We have received a communication, which was or- 
iginally intended for the Journal, in vindication of Mr- 
Baker from the unjust aspersions of that paper, which 
was refused admittance into its columns. We shall not 
prestime to say that in thus refusing Mr. Baker's friends 
a hearing, it was as ‘unjust and discourteous’ as it 
chirges us with having been; but we will say that 


{ 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 














| we shall givefun insertion to that portion of it, w ich 


relates to the remarks of the Journal upon the present 
superintendent of music in the schools—and which 
Vindicates that gentleman from the unmerited com- 
ments of the Journal. 


In the Boston Daily Bee of Wednesday Oct. 14, the 
following article appeared. We have not learned that 
any other paper has takeu up the matter in favor of 
Mr. Mason besides the Mercantile Journal - 

SUPERINTENDENT oF Musical INSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC 
ScHOOLs.— Quite au‘ excitation’ is attempted to be created, 
by means of articles in the newspapers, by Mr. Lowell Mason 
and his frends, because he, the said Lowell Mason, has been 
superceded in the office of superintendent of musica! instruc - 
tou in our public schools—the School Commitiee having ap- 
pointed Mr, Baker in bis stead. From all we eanlearn Mr. Ba- 
ker Is eminently qualified for the office, and we see no reason 
why Mr. Mason should claim perpetuity in it. We think Mr, 
Mason has made altogether too much of it im assuming that his 
character is impugned in the action of the Committee. 

“The Evening Journal of Saturday seems to take strange 
ground in the premises, and appears quite excited at the thought 
that Mr. Mason—who has given such satisfaction to parents 
and so well pleased the children; has treated all concerned 
with so much respect—should have been compelled to yield his 
place to Mr. Baker, an untried and inexperienced young mau! 
Now we concieve that to ofier encouragement to a@ young man 
is meritorious. Mr. Mason, as is well known, bas enjoyed al- 
most a monopoly in musical affairs and bas grown rich upon it. 
Is there any lujustice in affording a younger member of the pro- 
fession (Whose talent many think superior to Mr. Mason’s) an 
opportunity to exereise his skill and enjoy those opportanities 
of mtroducing himself to public notice that have elevated his 
| predecessor! ‘The remarks of the Journal, in appealing to the 
} sympathies of pe as though seme grievous wrong had 


. ? : 5 
been committed, are manifestly ilhberal and dictated by pre- 
| judice. 





Itis throwing an obstacle In the path of the new in- 
| cumbent, who well merits encouragement, or at least a fair 
| trial. 

| “The grammar masters are cited in the ease—the Journal 
| asks, if removal from a situation is the reward of long-tried 
| services ; and what would be said shonld the rule be applied to 
| them! The cases are in no way parallel. The situation of 
the master is his whole avocauou—to displace hun is to threw 
him upon the world to take his chance fora living—but in the 
other case it is simply an incidental affair—mose of honor than 
protit—an ocecupation for eceasional hours ; whieh, pecunia- 
rily considered, is of bat triiling consequence to the incumbent. 
Less so, however, to Mr. Baker than to Mr. Mason—(1)‘the 
latter being wealthy, the formes compasatively poor. 

* The chief advantage to Mr. Baker in the appointment is 
the opening for him a new field wherein to cultivate bis talent 
and raise himself to a position already attained by his fortunate 
predecessor, and we see no fairuess in permitting the envy or 
spleen ofa grasping spirit to operate te his disadvantage in the 
outset and create a prejudice against him Welook upon the 
whole affair as strictly republican. The displacing of an indi- 
vidual who has grown rich, as is said, by his profession, and 
nas attained an enviable position as a Professor of music, to 
afford encouragement to a younger professional brother, in ne 
way less meritorious if less experienced, ts, we think, a com- 
mendable proceeding. We prediet that parents and children 
will find in Mr. Baker no lack of that civility, complaisance, 
aud aflability which the Journal claims for Mr.Masen in so great 
adegree. He will‘ please the children’ as well as his prede- 
cessor, znd instract them too, quite as well. 

(1) This is certainly a mistake. The office of su- 
perintendent of music in our public schools is certain- 
ly a profitable in more respects than one. Aud it is 
strange that either Mr, Mason's or Mr. Baker's friends 
should harp on this string—the unprofitableness of the 
office, What in the one case is it, butto make a show 
of indifference when all efforts had failed to retain or 
regain the situation, and onthe other to blind the eyes of 
the community in regard to one of the strong motives for 
holding it. Money and the means of making it, seems 10 
be the goal for which all are running, and yet none are 
willing to acknowledge themselves to be a€tuated by a 
penurious spirit. 

The Boston Daily Times of Wednesday morning, 
Oct. L5th, says : 

«“ LoweLL Mason ann THE Music Committer.—The 
fact that Mr. Mason has recently been superceded, by 
a formal vote of a committee, a teacher in the public 
schools, is causing considerable discussion in the musi- 
cal circles and by the city press. We were not dispos- 
ed to attaeh much consequence to the occurrence, and 
simply announced the change as an item of news. But 
so much has been said, it is proper that the public 
should be in possession of the true causes which in- 
duced he committee to pursue the course they liave on 
this subject. 

“We have already said, that admitting no fault 
could be found iu any respect with Mr. Mason, in the 
capacity in which the city had employed him, the 
change was perhaps well enough, in case Mr. Baker, 
his successor, is as well qualified for the place ; espe- 
cially as the late incumbent had held it for some 
years. But it seems thet there was a serious difficulty 
in the way of re-appointing him, one which will fully 
justify the committee to the eyes of the c mmunity. 
Mr. Mason is pretty well advanced in years, and it is 
not strange that his voice should fail somewhat, which 
weare told ixthe fact. The human voice isas likely 
to wear out with constant use, as any other piece of 
complicated machinery, and it is certainly no dispar- 
agement to Mr. Mason, to say that he is as liable to 
have his faculties impaired from this cause,as other men. 
It will not be questioned that a good voice, under per- 
fecteommand, is as requisite in the instruction of pupils 
in inusie, asa thorough knowledge of the science itself. 
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Nor willany one pretend that in Boston, there are not | 


hundreds of persous tu be tuund who combine both 
qualifications t» perfection. If Mr. Baker, the newly 


appointed teacher, shows himself to be such a person, | 


the committee will most assuredly have the advantage 


in the issue’ which Mr. Mason and some of his partic- | 
ular friends, (1) have raised, out of his late d:s uissien | 


from the employ of the city.” 


(1) Not to say whether it 1s true of Mr. Mason or | 


not, there are certainly some personsin the world whe 
dave only a few particular friends ; if servile tools may 
be called friends. 
not be otherwise. 


is compelled by fear or bought with dollars and ceuts: | 


in regard to the emoluments of the office, we have 
explained in Mr. Mason's case. 
ceive more, as he takes nine schools hiimself—rather 
a large “ cut” it seems to us. 





Never mind A, 

Some will laugh and some will ery and some will 
work the harder. ‘The honest and independent stand 
we have taken and are determined to pursue, has less- 
ened eur list of subscribers. 
an one respect ;—that any should close their eyes to 
the dight. We are encouraged by various communica- 


tions of the most commendatory character, 
say most kindly to any who may be disaffected with 


Let us 


the spirit or character of sume of our articles—wait a 


Little and read on :—watch the signs of the times.— 
Bear in mind—TRUTH must precail. 
flow much light 


Future devel- 
opements may change their minds. 
it requires to root up and eradicate prejudices. Do 
not discontinue your paper—but hold on to the end. 
Our real friends will know what to do at the present 
time. It is now an excellent season to get subscribers 
and we hope that new | ts will come in. We can 
supply as far back as number 12. Come friends— 
send us in one, two or more as you can. Who says 
“I will”? 
New Hymn Book. 

Christian Hymns, for Public and Private Worship, 
Compiled by a Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral As- 
socjation. 

Crosby & Nichols, No. 113 Washington Street, have 
recently published a new Hymn Book with the above 
title, adapted to the Unitarian denomination. A col- 
lection more lyrical in its character—or better adapted 
to congregational music we have never met with.— 
Although it contains Nine Hunprep anv Eicur 
liyanys yet it does not make a volume so Jarge as must 
of the collections in use by the Unitarian Societies, 
and is sold at a very low price, considering the quality 
of the type, paper and binding. 
extracts from the preface, 


Below we give some 
* 


“Our object has been tomake a selection embracing 
a large number and varrety of the hymns, adapied to 
all the purposes of public and private worship, and 


one which at the same time might be furnished ata | 


low price. 

“We have sought to give it a lyrical character, and 
thus adapt it to the choir as well as the pulpit. In 
pursuance of this idea, a greater varity of metres than 
usual has been introduced. By selecung also a large 
amount of introductory and closing hymns for wor- 
ship, and by paying special regard to the Christian or- 
dinances, to funeral and mourning occasions, to social 
and domestic worship, and to philanthropic, national, 
annual, and missionary celebrations, we have endeay- 
ored to provide for wants which have not hitherto been 
sufficiently considered. 

“While we have wished to assemble the holy min- 
strels of every name and church in a loving brother- 
hood of harmony and devotion, that should make us 
forget, if possible, while singing the praises of God, 
the jars and discords of the great Christian family, we 
have, nevertheless, welcomed with a peculiar delight, 
‘the goodly fellowship’ of our own sweet singers. — 
We are indebted to the names of Adams, Barbauld, 
Bowring, Bryant, Bulfinch. Flint, Follen, Frothing- 
ham, Furness, Gilman, Moore, Norton, Peabody, Pier- 
pont, and Ware, for some of the finest hymns in the 
English language. 


The editor of the Oberlin Evangelist has declared war 
agamst the Journal of Music. One of two things is certain— 
he has either “ lost his temper” or marvelously fails in judg- 
ment. What is his hasty note prefixed to the article of ‘“ Ob- 
server,” but an ebulition of “ bitter vituperative assault” 7— 
Was it written “in the spirit of the meek and lowly One”? 
What a striking instance of depravity, not to say cf periee- 
tion (!) for a man who deals in wholesale condemnation on 
“« protessed christians,”’ to find a mote in his brother’s eye. Is 
it possible that he exhibits a specimen of Oberlin picty 2 No 
—we cannot believe it. 


Friends, perhaps, because they dare 
A miserable friendship that, which | 


Mr. Baker will ce- | 


We are particularly sorry | 


SNiscellancous. 





{Extract from the London Mlustrated News.) 


, al . 
Musical Festival. 
Gotna, Tuesday. 
“There was a grand Musical Festival here vesterday. ‘The 


img Gotha, marched or rode, ove after the other,uito the town, 
preceded by their gaudy satin banners, and led by their local 
| chiefs, attired in scarts, and bearing white wands of ollice. 
The Coucert took place m the air, before the Palace ot Fre- 
idenstein. Between the Castle and the main-road, extends @ 
| semi-circular space of sett greea tart. There two pavilions, 
‘ facing ove-another, were erected. ‘I'he smaller one was des- 
| tined for the Royal party, the otver for the Siugers. 
| About half after three, a flourish of trampets announced the 
arrival of the Royal party, and they directly atierwards ap- 
H 
| 





| peared in their pavilion. Her Majesty, the Queen of the 
| Belgiaus, the Reigning Dutchess, the Dutchess of Kent, and 
| the ladies in waiting sat in tront, m the centre compartment 5 

the Krag of the Belgians, the Grand Duke. and Prince Albert 








j standing behind their chairs. ‘The side portions of the pavil- | 


| iow were crowded with the suites of the Hlustrious personages. 
Shortly afier their arrival, the notes of distant bauds an- 
| nounced the approach of the performers. ‘They came upon 
| ‘he ground in procession, First marched a Prussian military 
i band, the musiciaus, however, Cressed en hourgevise, and, at- 
| ter them, walking three deep, came the long train of amateur 
| musicians—the pocession here and there broken by the bands, 
which divided it into equal portions. 

Atabout four o'clock the concert commenced, It opened 
| with @ sort of congratulatory ode to 'the Queen of England, 


| in the music. The composer is Jacobs of Berlin, It was 
sung with great delicacy of expression but,althongh there were 
| no less than nine hundred voices engaged, the eflect was com- 
| paratively lost in the open air. : 

Following this complimentary ode came a speech from Pro- 
fessor Denuhardt, of Erfurt, delivered with greet energy and 
expression. 

Between the first and second parts the military bands play- 
ed various pieces; among the rest a fantasia, composed by 
Herr Gorlde, band-master of the Slst Regiment, from Erfurt, 
tounded on “Rule Britannia,” “Auld Robin Gray,” and other 
airs. 

Her Majesty leaves here to-morrow (Wednesday) morning 
en route tor England. She sleeps to-morrow night at Fulda, 
and proceeds the following mornmg to Frankfort. 


’ ‘ 1 + 
Literary Musical Convention 
Philadelphia, May 12th, 1845. 

At a conventional meeting of different religious de- 
nominations, held at the lecture room of the Second 
Presbyterien Church, on this evening, the Rey. John 
Ludlow, D. D. Provost of the Penn. University, was 
called to preside, and Joseph R. Chandler, Esq. of the 
U. 8/ Gazette, and J.J. Barclay, esq. President of the 
Directors of the city Public Schools, were appointed 
Secretaries, and on motion the Rey. C. C. Cuyler, D. 
D. having stated that the object of the meeting was to 
take into consideration the expediency and propriety 
of a more general musical education of the young, in 
the Churches, Sunday Schools, and Seminaries of our 
city ; the following preambles and resolutions were 
offered by Professor J. Saunderson, A. M. Principal 
of the Euphradean Institute, viz: 

Whereas, among the various inventions recorded in 
| the early annals of the Bible, Music is the only one 
mentioned as contributing to elevate the affections, 
jand refine the senses; and whereas the inspired au- 
thors of Holy Writ, Law-givers, Prophets, Evangel- 
ists, and Apostles, have united in recommending its 
cultivation as ministering to morality and conducine 
to devotion. Therefore, “ ‘§ 

Resolved, That in all churches where Psalmody con- 
stitutes a part in the ordinances of worship, it becomes 
the duty of the officers in sacred things to see to it 
that the music be performed decently and in order — 
And as the * song of praise” in the solemn assembly, 
is designed not merely for the choir, the exemplary 
few, but for the great congregation; so also it is the 
duty, not merely of the choir, but of the great congre- 
gation, all ministers and all christians, measurably, to 
devote themselves to the study of Sacred Music; that 
when they make melody in their hearts speaking to 
themselves in psalins and hymns and spiritual songs,”’ 
they may “sing with the spiritan with the under- 
standing also.”’ 

Resolved, ‘That as man is formed for moral relations, 
so is he a creature of education, and if it be the duty 
of Christians to instruct their children in the precepts 
of the Scriptures, what they ought to worship and 
praise; so is it their duty to instruct them how they 
ought to worship and praise,—and where music is a 
constituent exercise in the ordinances of the Sanctua- 
ry, there, should it »ls0, be a constituent branch of in- 
struction in Sabbath School; and parents, communi- 
cants especially, should make it a matter of conscience, 
that their children be suitably instructed in Sacred 
Music. 

And, whereas, the happiness and perpetuity of our 
beloved and Republican Institutions must depend 
measurably upon our social amusements, the moral 
character of our Schools of Art, and the patriotic les- 
sons inculeated in our Seminaries of Learning; and, 
whereas, Poets, Orators, Philosophers, and Statesmen, 
almost uniformly, in all ages, have recommended Na- 
tional Airs, Patriotic Odes, and Fire Side Melodies, as 








forces of no less tuan twenty-one towns aud viliages surround. | 


suflicieatly common-place tu its diction, but spirited enough | 


| contributing not merely to the pleasures of society, 

the promotion of taste, and the preservation of order, 
but also to domestic contentment, moral elevation, 
and national character. ‘l'herefore, 

Resolved, That inthe opinion of this convention, it 
| is notmerely expedient, but very desirable, that Vocal 
| Music, having a suitable regard to moral, intellectual, 
| and national refinement, be a constituent branch of ed- 
vention, in all our Seminaries. And as it must be a 
subject highly interesting to all lovers of the Arts, pat- 
| rons of learning, and guardians of morality, it would, 
| no doubt, be exceedingly gratifying to this community, 
| if the Directors and Comptrollers of our Public In- 
| Struction should immediately introduce the same (some 

yeurs since, partially effected) into all our Common 


| 
| Schools. 

The Meeting was then addressed in support of the 
resolutions, by the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, who was follow- 
ed by Professor A. D. Bache, the Rey. Dr. Carrol), 
| Professor J. Saunderson, and Jos. R. Chandler, Esq. 
| after which the resolutions were adopted unanimously. 
On motion of the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, a committee of 
| five was then appointed whose duty it should be to 
| prepare, an address to the public, to the Churches, 
| Teachers of Sunday Schools, and to the Directors, 
Comptrollers and Teachers of other Schools, on the 
importance of a Musical Education.—Messrs. Cuyler, 
Bache, Carroll, Barclay, and Saunderson, were that 
committee. 

On motion, the officers were reqnested to cull anoth- 
er meeting, when the committee were prepared to re- 
port. . Adjourned,—U. S. Guzette. 

How much has been effected we know not. The 
| movement is very creditable. —Ed, 


| Brockport, N.Y. 


A writer in the Brockport Watchman, has some re- 





marks which are so appropriate to some nratters under 
discussion, that we have concluded to give an extract. 
Our readers must take them and draw their own con- 





| clusions. 

Deak Stk: Through the medium of the Watchman, 
allow me to correct some erroneous impressions which 
| Lhave found quite prevalent among the friends of sa- 
| cred music in this vicinity, in reference to what is 
nominally the “ Boston Academy of Music,’ and also 
in regard to the general influences of what has been 
erroneously called the “ Teacher's Class,’’ which is 
generally supposed to have been established by such 
an institution as should be signified by the above (tle, 
but which in fact originated in the selfish schemes of 
Lowell Mason for his own special benefit. 

It is not strange, however, that intelligent men, es- 
pecially at this distance from Boston, who have form- 
ed their estimate of Mr. Mason’s musical characte: and 
usefulness merely from the multiplicity of his book-, 
(which by the way) owe their wide circulation more 
to the money and energy of the publishers, than to 
any superior merit, should be greatly mistaken in both. 

Now, had the public generally understood the true 
| design and character of whatis called the Boston 
Academy of Music,” and also the fact that the name 
of such an institution in the ttle pages of bis books 
means little more than Lowell Mason's sovere/gu sel, 
such deplorable evils never could have obtained. sv 
generally in our church music. 

It was perfectiy natural, however, that such an im- 
posing misnomer where it was not understood, sliould 
convey just the impression that it did, and, therelore, 
that credentials from a source supposed to be so high, 
should at first obtain for any stranger the public ere- 
dence in his pretended competency to teach church 
music. In this way, to the great detriment of church 
music generally, almostevery nook and village in the 
country has been visited by a oraduate from the * Bus- 
ton Academy of Music,’’ a mere nominal thing, exist- 
ing only in the :magination. 

If in the requisites of a competent teacher of church 
music, the. mere knowledge of blackboard lessens is 
allowed to supersede the necessity of innate taleuts 
and indeed all those natural endowments and }iterary 
attainments, without which noy man can properly de- 
velope the natural and varied powers of music, much 
less adapt them to the diversified themes and subjects 
within the wide province of musical expression, we 
may look in vain for an elevated, appropriate aud ef: 
fective style of church music. 

Is this asking too mach forthe “ science of scien- 
ces?"’ Hear, then, what the celebrated Tansur sia\s 
on the subject. “lo be qualified for a master of mu 
sic,”’ says this excellent writer and musician, “the in- 
dividual must not only be a grammurian, but must also 
be a master of letters and languages; in order to un- 
fold what is locked up in the closets of the learned.— 
He most be an arithmetician, and able to explain num- 
bers, and even the mysteries of algebra ; and also a 
geometrician, to evince in great variety, the origin of 
iutervals, consonants, and dissonants. He must be a 
poet, to conform his thoughts, and words, to the laws 
of precise numbers; and distinguish the euphony of 
vowels, sylables, and—But, stop here, what a field of 
learning must I pass through to be justly called x 
master of music.”’ 


\ 
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Besides, the non-requirement of such essential qual- 
ications in our teachers of church music generally, ! 
is directly calculated to degrade the whole subject be- 
nea the notice and support of the more gifted and 
intelligent in any community, 

As already intimated, the title “Boston Academy,” | 
Xc., understood as the term cade my generally is, to 
~ignity a seminary in which pupils may pursue their | 
daily studies, has greatly misled the public mind in| 
reference to the masical talents and attainments of 
those who have been 
Class,’ supposed to have been connected with such 
aninstitution. No such ** Academy,” however, ever 
existed, and the whole of this pompous dt/e and pub- | 
he deception orig:mated in an assvciation of Boston 
gentlemen, merchants, &c., the particular design of 
which was to promote the ase of music in the public 





members of the “ Teacher's 


schools of that etty,—the singing of children and not 
the manufacture or edueation of singing masters 

The time ts not far distent when the public cheats | 

hich have heen practiced by the abuse of this ficte- | 
tious title for the basest of purposes, will be duly ex- 
posed and reprobated—when wteacher of music will | 
touch prefer his owa to Mr. Mason's banner, or the 
sanction of what i+ ierely nominal,—the  Bostun } 
Academy of Music.”’ 

Blackboard lessons in the elementary teachings of 
miisic, are useful, and should be pra ticed in every 

thool for such a purpose, but to make 
have done, the ne plus ultra of all musieal instruction 
is to prefer mere taarks to mind, or musical diagrams 
to the glowiag inspirations of the soul 

The undue importance which Mr. Mason has attach- 
ed to such lessons, has greatly imisled the minds of } 
who have been members of his “Teacher's! 
Class,"” notonly in ref. to the most 
qualifications of ateacher of eburch music, but the 
: of mental and machanicat in- 


Ww 


them as some 


those 
rence essential 
comparative linportan 
<irnetion,. 

Without a safficient ko 


eraly, super-added to no ordinary portion of innate 


wiedge of the sciences gen 
rousical talent, devel vpn {by the energies of his own} 
mind, no man can be a good teacher, or perforiner ot 
ehurch music. How «roneous, then, is the impress- 
ion—alas! for the interests of svered music, now quite | 
too prevalent,—that @ young man may visit either Bos- 
ton or Rochester, see Mr Mason mark out some eight 
er ten black-board lessous, bear his remarks in reply 
to questions in reference to the pronunciation of the 
article, The &c., of which the merest tyro in the al- 
phabet of his vernacular tongue, should be ashamed, | 
aud then return an accomplished teacher of an Art| 
inoxt profuund—an Eloquence truly divine, And yet) 
with no better qualifications than these, hundreds an- 
nually go out from Mr. Mason's * Teacher's Class”’ 
into all parts of the country as teachers of church mu- 


sic 


No wonder, then, that our church music, “ though | 
foud and soft, quick and slow,”’ should annually be- 
come less effective. What else should result from the | 
instructions of those, who themselves have been taught | 
ihat the “*musicisthe principal thing, and that the 
words ure like the motesthat float in the breeze, when | 
compared to the music;’’ and then in the very next} 
breath, ‘That it is melody, or air, (a rare fault m the 
compositions of their teacher,) that spoils many of our 
psalm tunes, as this melody attracts too much attention 
to the neglect of words.’ These were the remarks 
of Mr. Mason to his “ Teacher’s Class’ in Boston in 
1839. Again, to his last class in the same eity, he 
said, “that where we had length, power, and pitch, 
(as for instance the melodious tones of an ass) we had | 
ot § if a sound was made by a 


a musical sound,’ —* ‘Phat 
bear, it was a musical sound,” (quite a compliment to 
the musical talents of bruin)—“that as in the song of 
the Dove in Hayden’s Creation, none of the great 
masters use the words with the intent ihat they should | 
be read plain ’’—* that no man could sing the chorus | 
in the Mesiah, “ let him deliver him,” &c., unless * he | 
had the devil in him,’ 


; not only by teachers, but the public generally, and we 


isell books,—is engaging the pens of various 


}writer makes the following somewhat severe 


too stupid for farmers or mechanics, ‘‘go to 
' . . . . ; . 
Singing School for a spell,” got diplomas! 


| following choice couplet, setting forth that as 





he American Journal ef Mapsie. 


enriched with the choicest stores of classie lore and 
the brightest treasures of the Liberal Arts—that he: 
loftiest and most enchanting themes are drawn frei | 
the wide fields of nature and poetry, and above all that 
all musical improvement stops where indolence begins. 
In short, let all these things be better understood, 


pline to teach music as a science and practical 
urt. . 

Since the above was wri'ten four new sing- 
ing books have been poblished. 


We will appoint our friend S. G. Burnham 

an agent forthis paper. Wall he please accept 
See tage Ss v- ) the appointment and send usa goed ict of 

review of the musieal character zoWell Wlison and : >: && eb : ; ; 
ee hye r . a character of Lowe were inne names, &. The Xe. is quite important, He 
us books, in which it will plainly appear that the al- | is perfect! : : vas oe 
most entire absence of every legitimate effect in our | ' Petiectly correct in his supposition The 
charch music, so justly complained of at the present | Papers will all come. 
day, is the natucal result of the general use of his! Mr. Arrxasper Curtis, will act as agent in Dan 
tame and merely mechanical MUSIC, SO generally taught) bury, for this paper. 74 
by himselfand his numerous artificmal imitators, will 
sv0n appear in pamphlet form. 


should hear much less complaint in reference to the | 
tume and ineffective character of church music. A 


Mr. A. B. Woovwann, will act as agent for this pa- 
litt Petipa igeee of per in Peterborough 
mM i) ae a Mr.C. A. Viston, will please act as ; . 
1 ble Sarena h ’ please act as agent for this 
Lie Light is \ rt ading, | paper in Providence, RI ; 
The humbuggery of making teachers of | 


sail ' . The “ Literary Museum’ is published in this eity 
music in ten days, and sending them out into | : 


: “he ra | semi-monthly,at $1 per annum, by John B. Hall. An 
» 4g tpy “ » » > air ie | - . ™ 
the country to cull the peop.e out of their ¢ interesting paper to common readers. Each: number 


ltrs to pay for miserabie instruction,—and to 


; contains a piece of music, 


writers. A long article by Miss Augusta! Concrnts and Music will be abundant this winter. 
Brown, first published in the Columbian Mag- | 
az:nes ‘Music in America,’’ cannot be 
any more palatable to some persons than sev- 
eral that Lave appeared in the Journal of 
Music. 

Having made 


Singing schools are more numerous than they ever 


on Amusements come in 


have been ir the city before. 
upon us like a flood and it were well if they were all 


such as to be deserving of patronage. 
e co 


But this is not 
the case. Little petty theatres, circuses,&c. have been 


honorable exceptions, the multiplied. The great charnel! house of destruction is 


well patronized. 


Cornxs, Bunions, and bad nails—cured by C. Mer* 
rificld—15 Portland Street for 50 cts.each. We have 
little faith in any physician for these troublesome con- 
cerns exceptin Dr. Large-shoes. However, Mr. Mer- 


rificld seems to understand the business. 


remarks:— 


‘* Hundreds of country illers, too lazy or | 


from others scarcely better qualified than | 
themselves, and then with their brethren, the 
far-famed ‘*Yankee-Pedlars,’’ itinerate to all 
parts of the land to corrupt the taste and per- | 
vert the judgment of the unfortunate people 
who for want of betler have to put up with 
them. We have heard of ove of these cute 
geniuses who ‘set up’ in a town away down 
east as a cobbler! and what! Professor of 
Music! On his sign, under the announce- 
ment of his profession, as a provider for the 
wants of the bodily understanding, was the 


Though not 
severely afflicted in this line, we have patronized him, 
in an attempt on one of our little extremities, which 
appears well. We wish him success. 


New Sixcine Boox.—“ The Temperance Melode- 


|on "’ is the title efa new Temperance Singing Book 


of 56 pages, common singing book form, containing all 


original music of a spirited character and sentiment 
most appropriate to promote the cause, by A. R. Trow- 
bridge, published by Theodore Abbott, 418 Washing- 
ton Street. ‘Two pages of the music appeared in the 
; | last Journal of Music. 
a musician, he did not neglect to provide a!so | 
for the wants of the mental. | ing Societies, and particularly in Temperance Meet- 
“ Delighttul task ! to mend the tender boot, | ines of al? Kind 1 
And teach the young idea how to flute !”’ nil teas 
Cobbling and Music! Weask how any }' 
: ; ; 2B = plates. 
musical nerves can stand thal ? ut jest or | 
ea nest, this is a true specimen of that class | 


It willbe found to be a valua- 
ble and useful book in Schools, Choirs, Glee and Sing- 


The book has recently been revis- 
‘d and corrected and appears new from stereotype 


‘Tor Bosron NuMERAL Hasnony ” before 


> . . } - _ " 7} » is > 
of gentlemen who, in the capacity of choristers | this goes to press will be done. It is pronoun- 


and one-fingered organists, have been allowed | ced by good judges as the seventh wonder of 
to mutilate (we humbly beg pardon, improve) | the musical world. The great simplicity of 
our church music until scarcely a good old | this newly invented musical Notation is such, 
tune can be heard in its purity, if heard at all. that a person with atolerable ear and voice, 
As for Handel, Haydnand Co., they are “not | can learn to read any and all kinds of vocal 
devotional.’”? Oh, no! not good enough for us Music IN THREE HOURS TIME. — Itwiil 
Iut.uminati; only fit for the Goths and Vandals | be introduced into many schools and choirs in 
of Europe. (We deeply regretted hearing a New England immediately and the truth of the 
distinguished clergyman ina neighboring city | above statement will be fully proved, | One 
publicly express these tnovalious sentiments; | teacher who has become acquainted with the 





of course it was without due consideration.) 
Not devotional! Many of whose strains might 
cause the hearts of seraphs to glow as they 
stoopto recognize in them the echoes of heaven’s 
own music. ‘* He was Despised,” ‘“*T know 
that my Redeemer Liveth,” “ The Hallelujah 
'Chorus.”’ not devotional? Ah! but in spite 
of all efforts to persuade the public mind to 
cad money in the vain chimerical bubbles as the “Bos- | the contrary, these glorious names shall soar 
ton Academy of Music,” or the “Teacher's Class,”’ | hieher and higher throughout time.’ 
by Lowell Mason ; but —— let ps — ~ mee The Ne reformation > Lascommenced. Mu- 
rks > history, principles, @ ractices ¢ -| : : “hee 
i uagiatantons sede ok Seuciaratal onde ‘sical men are acting on independent principles 
them thoroughly. Such a course would awaken and} and are beginning to learn that competition is 
olieit their innate powers and enable them to build for! the life of busiuess. All but a few have re- 
theanselyes a foundation for science and an honorable | nounced their allegiance to musical Popery. 
The consequence has been, the breaking of 
the bubble of monopoly—and will be doubt- 
less, the appearance of a variety of new mu- 
sical works, and an honorable ambition on the 
part of musical students to become masters of 
the art—we!l qualified by hard study and dici- 


&e., (a splendid compliment 


to Llandel’s knowledge of human nature.) 

Let all, then, who would become good teachers of 
‘ hur who 
passion—touch the heart * where passion wove a web 
of thousand thousand threads ““—breathe “ the warm 
numbers of the immortal bard,’—from the fount of 
truth pour melody into the heart of grief as well as joy 
——soar to music's native clime ana chime with * the 
minstrelsey of immortal harps,’ not waste their time 


music, would raise the accent of joyous 


re putation. Pic 5 ‘ 

Let them remember thata skilful teachersof church! 
music, should theroughly understand not only the na- 
ture and properties of concordant uad dscordant com- | 
hinations, but the particular form and design of every 
description of poetry and subjects within the range of 
al expression—that the principle of music is deep; 


pbubstcal 
bard in universal mature—that the science of music is 





system has ordered 400 copies for his schools 
—others are waiting to the amount of over 
700 copies. This first work in the new type 
contains 80 pages, on thick paper, common 
singing book form. A complete, thorough, 
practical and pleasing series of ‘‘ Rules and 
exercises for sight singing,’’ in which more of 
the science of music is taught than in any oth- 
er singing book with which we are acquainted, 
are embraced in the first part of the book 
with valuable instructions with exercises in 
musical elocution, designed to train ana culti- 
vate the ear and voice, and to teach how to 
pronounce correctly and tastefully the English 
language. It contains about 129 tunes and a 
number of chants in all the common keys, in 
21 different metres, which are most in use.— 
The music is with the exception of some half 
dozen old tunes all new and by American wri- 
ters with a few exceptions, particularly design- 
ed (as the title says) for schools and choirs. 


$ 





GET RO NBS 











it hi , 

This system will reduc >the int le ctu 1 pul 
of music to almost nothing. Three hours in- 
struction will enable a person to read at sight 
music in ali keys. Veachers who use this 
work, can teach their schools so as te read all 
the music in a few evenings and more than a 
hundred tunes in a quarter, Old singers can 
learn it in an hour. [tis fi'ty per ceat. more 
legible than the present mode and can he read 
ut twice the distance from the eve, making it 
superior for evening practice. Every part has 
a staff and yet ittakes up less room by one third 
than round notes. FP ifieen minutes are suff}- 
cient to tech a person the name of every note 
tna thousand tunes of every kind, These state- 
iments will appear to some more like consuin- 
ate humbugery than sny thing else;—they are 
nevertheless, positively, practically and theo- 
retically TRUE, resting as they do on the 
traly 
the notation which developes to 
hension of a child in a few hours 
ved in mystery in the round no e s\ stem,except 
to those who have devoted more hard study to 
music ti d ferent 
evt in 
e mas- 


the compre- 


enable themselves to read 
s, than 
acquiring any linguage of which ‘hey a 


. 
key common scholars have s 


ters. THIS IS ¢ TRUE. S range in- 
deed—absurd—t» suppose, that ercry other sci- 
ence should b> sustept ble of gre t | hinges 
and amproveie its and that musical no ation 
sho il! bear the impress oO ten evituries !— 
Why has there been so tte morovement ? 
Be-ause—l aoned mu-ical men havo been ond 
are now, live wandering stars. few and ‘ar be- 
twee And tose who have be nab eto lay 
clan to a knowle lee of toe stences haveturn- 
ed their attemion rather to composi ion ond 


scie ce properly con-ideréd, t 
the mediuen of com nunicating 
Generally they 


no 
mu 
ave been below par i 


inpro e 
acaladeus, 
every 


branch of education, and are -t the present 
day —a humbliig tiet. But the scale ix -hang- 
ing, Nota few musteal writ) rs coud ne’ —to 
sive their lives—te! the differe t oars o 


speech. Some whose names 
relefion title pages of si 
now tell a noun froma verb! 
as they !! 

We have stated some of 
the work. The public mus: d 
they are true by actaal experiment. If they 
are—OPPOSITION MUST FALL. Most 
certainly will every ian be on his guard to 
trust alone to his own Common sen-e—when 
he roflects, that the createst 
tor a tine been believed, 
ant and fuadimental truths of various sete: 
have been for atine strenuously opposed: 
the greatest scotindrels have | 


appe or in bold 
iging books; cannot 
And yt none 
sv wise 


c de whether 


ham 


sugery has 


; a1 
G the ingest any 








ices 
1 S—— 
been for atime 
caressed and the wisest and best of men have 
been pronounced heretics and enthusiasts!— 
Enemies frem spite and revenge, publishers 
of other music from selfishness, and dupes of 
monopoly will oppose. this system;—BUT, 
a3 before stated, if the erlravagent 
this notation can be established—opposition 
MusT FALL. Improvement is onward and: 

ty demavocues and monopolize: Ss cannot stop 


it. Itis getting a little too lite in the day 
now for ome man to clan all right to the mv- 
sical fiell. We caution the public against 


inquiring * whether the scribes an! phar 
have believed ” inthesysem. No—not they 
we willanswer. Great truths are fundament- 
al, and fund:mon'al improvements are almighty 
—so far as this world isconcerned. The par- 
ticulars of the system will be fully explained 
in the Journal in due season, 

*'Phe Boston Nameral Harmony ” sells at 

6 per dozen, at the various music st res in 
the city. 

Any person can have a single copy for exam- 
ination at the dozen price. address H. W. Day 
post paid. ‘They will go by mail to all parts 


isees 


astonishing and remarkable simplicity of 


the pret nsions of 


claims of 


American 


,of the country, 


ithe least 
iovreat ; 
| experiment, 


“SUE 


thand. Iti 


or those 


what is Invol- 
{ 


} 
j meral Harmony. 





‘ ° a . 
Journal of Mus 
All ordors will be prom; tly 
pe. : 

Phe work can be introduced into 
schools ond choirs whece the present system 
of row dor old pasent votes are used, without | 
interference. The novelty wal be | 
the usefulness inust be determined by 


answered, 
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NEW - i v as, os Be 
New Soxo.—Jus Chas . Keith, 


IS GONE 


published by 
,” poetry writen on the oi of Miss 
Louisa A. Barnes, hy A.C. 


plano by ty L. Lyou:- — A ve ry 


, Music composed for the 


y pretty soug in the key 


of F.—3 pages, very appropriate to more cases 
one. For sale at No. 67 & 68 Cowt Street. 


Mr. Partriper’s “communication” caine safe to 


issomewlat important, because when imnat- 


ters are all set tn order, it will show who was right 


and who wrong. ft will then be a peaoene for {lose 


who have sat in judgment without knowledge, to Lon- 


who have, at the peril of hard names, carried 
forward a great reform. 


Mr. Wieriams will find his 7’s metre in our Nu- 
ApMtnasie.-A correspendent from New York Says: 
“We calcul: 
Haotels, if | 
ite vod friend, é 
Mr. Sura We can | 
send No. 14, bave no al- 


phabet of the 


ite to sing and talk ramselling out ef the 


music and truth will do at.’ Go ahead, 


sn? where is his p aper sent? 


but forget the We 


address. 


subseribe rs 


names of 


| 





News 


Pa. Jupson who has !a 


Lill, 


tely returned to this country from 


inissionary station at Burinah, where le bas labored th.rty- 


three years, 1s about preparing a Burmese and English Dic- 


‘Tbe President of Dickinson College has made an affecting | 


and eloquent appeal to the benevolent, in behalf of young 
men who are thirsting for kuowledge but are in destituic cir- 


imstanees. 


RosGet is the Jeader of a new ! 


Church i: Germany, —t sentine 


aud indepencent Catholic 


tevangelical. Allailegiance 
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Advertis ements, 


Ne EW Mi ‘SIC. —~ A new Chilledtion of Church Mu- 
The Boston Sacred Harmony or New England Collect 


of Ghureh Music, containing new, orminal, and select Ilymn Tune 
8, Motetts, Sentences, Services, Chants, etc., et 
© 0) all religtow. demminations, adapted to every occus 

Woiship of Private : 


oy destuue 





wt Public 


Desution, and suitable fur Singin 


Schools and Sucteties. | 


| ited hy Wy Bissell, just published and to 
sale at Kenth s Music Pubes tag flouse, C7 & Lo Court St. 


Boston Nov. 5, 184 
FRYEANKSG 


- of New At 
> piel p 


1£-4Am. 


VING ANT HEMS. oni good variety 


ompased expressly for the coming Thanks 
tished aud Tos Keith's Musical Pubiishi: 


theme, 






see al 








Tlovse, 67 & 09 Court St 
Boston Nov 3, 1548, 18-81. 
‘ , 
CARD.—Lessons given on the following branch- 
a esofthe science of Music, vic, O gan, Prane Forte, Musice 
| Composttion, aud the ¢ iwiitumaf the worce as taucht ia the iv 
celebrated Bciopean schouls of Ma Teact ers fiom the country 
j will he taucht ov the must rease > series. 
Gu. WOODBURY, 
No. 2, Odeon, Boston, Mase. 


Ciiver D: 


135, Washington street. 


sINSTRUMENTS 


auger of Military Musee 


v4 USIC AND MUSICA 


+58 BLA. BURKDITT, Couposer aud ai 


} avd Justiuctor of Miltary Bauds, 





f* LEES FOR THE MILLION —No. 

lished —Several paves have al) 
2t pages of splendid Glees. Fur sale 
Theis 


ybwa ARD HARPER, FiIANO FORTE MAN 
UPAGTURER, of and Wood Frames, Neo. C4 
Piano Fortes to tet. 


T,! ILBERT & CO., Piano Forte Manufaeter 
9 ers, at the old siand, 402 and 405 Washington 


Oi tginal partner of Currier. 


2, just pub- 
in thes Journ 
d the Box 


euly appeared 


wt wur office an ik aod 


torres. 


lion Ceurt 


veel ee mn 


street, Bost ou 
a Ginger 
SAPFRFORD 
AMES MANN, wantnapmuen, and Dealer in Fo- 
| Native Singing Buds, No, 22 1-2 Wale Streets ( 
Boston Be sids, Quad 
super rou 
Americau 


reicoan 





be oflke of the st) Boston. 
&c., pe-erved in a 
Satistaction war 
Cases, kc. 


YNGRAVING 


No. 8t Washington Street. (Joy 
who wish any thing in bis lie, that be 
vs at short nolice. 
val, aud Martinace Cards. 
gaved or printed, 
Als» Plate Printing, cenerally—Seats, 
Wood Enerasing, Door Piates, Cotfin | 
reasonable cers Satesfact 
Joy's building 





upedr, 
pristine bewty, 
Singine Bids 
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C spe mn 


diner, im al 


and Bus 





ranted, 


—W. B. EMERY, 
*s Building, mid inform ail 
wil aceon plish any of the 
Invitation, Vasining, Bus sipess, Pr 
Maps, Chart), Diy lomas, Bill-heads, 
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Stencils, Music Tetles. 


lates, dc. in the best style, on 





iom Gitore 
, 81 Waslsngtou Bireet. 
SINGING BOOKS of all kinds are 


1 
vi 
Ishea ae 


furn 


h the office of the Journal of Music, No. 8 Court Square, Boston, 
Mass. at the lowe prices! 

YHERT MUS and Piano Fortes constantly jor 
bh sale by Olives D t-on, 155 Washeneton street. 

Ast | PR nl DAGUERREOTYPES. 


DAGUERRIAN GALLERIES .OF PA- 














bMil M COLOR} Py PHOTOGRAPIIS 
COl KE STRELT, Boston, 
boot Broadw ». York. 136 Chesnut Street, Philadelpbic 
1 {22.5 or He, Broadway, Saratog 
13 rine F ’s Buildi os, Albans 
the er the First Premiuns 
and highest honer by the AMERICAN tio ee 
INSTEPU'PRES 3 respeenvely, at ther exhibitions, and 
MEDAL, at the cre Boston Fain, (1844.) for the bie 
tiftal « red Da; ricotv pes er precuced; ius official 
sustain the pe ston ot superiority heretofore aniveisal 
ssumnec then by the by! 
‘ petit he « de wt extensive establishmeut « 
» Kuncl ta the ! mug upwards of a thousar 
netures A thane 
{uikenesses are taken every day, without regard % 
weathe 
J uct hed. and tor «ale hove, aspi ited and most strikir 


io the Pope is a off. 
‘Theatres. gambling houses, circuses. and bad heuses with 
grog-shops and kind red sigus of viee have greatly multiplied 
vitaun past year. It Was said a few years sit ihat ihe 
d , a... 
attention to religion was then never greaier ii the city. ‘Th 
reverse is more nearly the cese vow. 
’rovisions are higher now thaa they have been for severe 
years 
Rents are very igh. Poor families of course not very par- 
ticular, thimk it a rare chasce to eor four roous for 
$125. Common houses of tw rent for ROOU, 
lost of the Sabbath Schools in all denon u awin 
a! some vaVe sadiy MishOG, Wie tie mien ha 
| rapidly increased, 
Bostonians are full of business. The rage for building has | 
been lis now, very grea 
Ihe general health of the city is very good. 
Mombers of the Baston Fire Companies are paid (privat 
ineinbers) about AIH per anuuin, All the efile pou 


| $250 





ed by the city autuorities, under p pay 5 we nave about twenty 
excellent engines. Many of our most respectable citizy 
connected with the fire Cepariment. 


fo are 


Messrs. 
main 


Covert and Dodge 
a while to charm us w 


are now in the city and wil re 


ne r stirring music and 





ome oi 





sentiment. They have already greatly aided the Vemperance 
eause. 
Carpenters and Pa: ~~ rs get about $1 75; Masons $2 to 
3; Machunsts $3; Exgravers who are masters of 





thew 
trade are doing a good business 

Singing Schools are quite abundant in the city. General 
price of tickets—Gent!lemen §2—Lacies §t 50. 

A neighbor printer has a card pross oa which be prints in 
the neatest style more than sixty cards per minute. 

At the recent general master, a company of seventy-five or 
more, appeared, dressed, each differently in all sorts of un:- 
form—generals, privates, dee., all together, ‘Their marc! 
step—rank and Sle were inorder; but thet muskets were pois- 
ed in every direction. A splendid band—in the usual uniform 
led them on amid a continuous roar of laughter. 

Many of the Irishof this city who go poorly clad, have from 
three to five hundred dollars in the Savings Rank. 
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Music Notice. 
4. BURDITT, 


and [ustructor of 


3B. 
Composer and Arranger of Military 
Military Bands, 
No. 130 iss Na Street. 
sie Arranged for Cat! , Flute Clubs 
On “ie at short notice. 
PIANO FORTIES TO LET 
BY 
OLIVER DITSON, 


135 Ww ashineton st 
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small 


and 


Orinting yand $ Stereotnping. 


Almost every variety of 


“(JOB AND ¢ ARD PRINTING, 


NIUSIC STEREOTYPING 
& ERavpa Pasa =—UV a2PERGHS «4 
Done at the Office of the Journal of Music, 
On as lww Terms as_ebewhere, and in executicu 
inferior to none. 
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moon is gone, The stars are dim, The moon is gone; This hour’s for love, for love a - 
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The moon is gone, The stars are dim, The moon is gone; This hour’s for love, for love a-- 
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- lone O, hear its sighs. - - - La-dy of beau-ty a-way, a-way, Ros-es will fade as 
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Lady of Beauty,—Continued. 
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time fie »s on, Weep when you must,but now be g2y; Life is too short to be sigh-ing on, Ros-es will fade - 
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time flies on, “Weep when | you must, but now be gay; Life is too short to be sigh-ing on, 
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time flies on, Weep when you must, but now be gay; Lite 
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sigh-ing on, 
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Roses will fade, , time flies on. ns la la la la la fa ta Ia da; 
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Roses will fade, time ies on. Fa, la la, fa, 
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